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TO PATRONS. 

Berore we begin this number, we beg leave to apologize to our sub- 
scribers, or such of them as by the delay of a few hours, were disap- 
pointed in the expected receipt of their paper last week. The delay 
was oceasioned principally by the loss of a considerable portion of ma- 
nuscript sent by the one party, and not received by the other: This 
caused an embarrassment which obliged us on the emergency, to have 
recourse to subjects suitable to all times, to the exclusion of such, as 
particularly regarded the occurrences of the last week. 








DR. GRIFFIN’S SERMON. 
( Continued from our last.) 


—¥‘ No law divine condemns the viréweus, 

For differing from the rules your schools devise. 
Look round, how providence bestows alike 

Sunshine and rain, to bless the fruitful year, 

On different nations, all of different faiths ; 

And (though by several names and titles worshipped) 
Heaven takes the various tribute of their praise ; 
Since all agree to own, at least to mean, 

Onc best, one greatest, only lord of all.” 


—--** Thou dost belie him, 
Thou maker of new faiths! that ute to build 
Thy fond inventions on religion’s name ; 
Religion’s lustre is, by native innocence, 
Divinely pure, and simple from all arts ; 
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You daub and dress her like a common mistress, 

The harlot of your fancies ; and by adding 

False beauties, which she wants not, make the world 
Suspect her angel’s face is foul beneath, 

And will not bear all lights.” ROWE. 


The Doctor’s explanatory note in the third instance quotes—as a proof 
that the same person that has suffered, (which, if we justly comprehend 
his assertions, must be the omnipotent himself,) has the reward of 
governing the universe, and bringing his people to glory, the 18th verse 
of the 28th chapter of Matthew, which verse reads to our comprehen- 
sion thus : 

“‘ And Jesus came and spoke to them,(the eleven disciples,) saying,all 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 

Does the Doctor mean to infer from this passage, that the omnipotent 
had resigned his omnipotency to Christ? if so, or indeed in any possible 
construction of the Doctor’s meaning, the sole conclusion that can be 
drawn is this : ? 

The omnipotent has suffered as aman, has “lived, and toiled, and 
wept with miserable men,” has given as a recompense to himself far his 
sufferings the reward of governing the-universe, (which power we 
should have thought a creator had possessed, without the necessity of 
suffering to deserve it,) has mingled with human nature in intimate, 
very intimate union, so much so, that to both natures can be applied the 
same personal pronoun ! and suffered human nature to dispossess him of 
omnipotence, and usurp his throne—Oh God ! my God! hast thow done 
this? 

We had intended to proceed as we began, with a particular examina- 
tion of this extraordinary sermon, but finding the sermon reviewed gene- 
rally by a much abler pen in the last Monthly Anthology, (to which we 
beg leave to refer such of our readers, as may not have already seen it, ) 
we shall limit our further remarks on it to this paper—at the same 
time, observing that the author of the review in the Anthology has con- 
ducted it with so much leniency, delicacy, and politeness, as to render 
his satire accessible only to more instructed minds, and as we consider 
the tenets of Dr. Griffin the most dangerous to the uninstructed, we 
shall take the liberty of adopting a ruder freedom of expression, that 
our remarks may be intelligible to them, who are the most liable to be 
imposed upon. 

We cannot conceive how a preacher’s doctrine can be understood 
while the language by, which it is intended to be conveyed or enforced, 
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is completely unintelligible—there must be in the author of such pro- 
ductions a deficiency somewhere—in heart, understanding, or acquire- 
ment. Else, why the following observation? 

“In this person the invisible God is brought forth from his eternal con- 
cealment, and presented to the familiar view of creatures.” 

If the Doctor had condescended to inform us whatperson this is who 
brings the invisible God from his eternal concealment—or what invisible 
God has been eternally concealed ; (for he cannot mean that God who 
was, as he himself observes, formerly visible in the tabernacle, since vi- 
sibility and invisibility are not exactly synonimous,) we might have some 
glimpse at what he meant. 

In the first place, who is this person ? we have turned over the dif- 
ferent pages of the sermon, an hundred times at least, and we declare 
that we cannot find who or what is Dr. Griffin’s God, or who or what 
is his Christ ; and indeed, in his sermon he tells us, that now and then 
he has but one, and that every now and then he has neither one nor the 
other, for the one is occasionally so absorbed by the other, the two in a 
third, and the three by a fourth or fifth—by a nature—by a something 
that is now this—now that—that he is frequently at a loss, at least as 
appears by his writings, to find any God at all. 

In the present instance he represents the Almighty (at least a Su- 
preme Being whom we adore by that name) as brought forth by some 
non descript agent “ from his eternal concealment, and presented to 
the familiar view of creatures.” By creatures we again presume that the 
Doctor means human beings—but he should at least have informed us 
what human beings had been favoured with this familiar view of the invi- 
sible God. = 

Soaring immediately tothe “heaven of heavens,” the Doctor in- 
forms us that in him the glories of the omnipresent God are collected to 
a point, and exhibited from a single throne to every eye in heaven. 

The Doctor, who (we cannot doubt it,) is an excellent casuist, may be 
able to reconcile this passage with one almost immediately preceding it, 
wherein he has represented the Almighty seated ona visible throne, 
HimseEtr the object of distinct vision, and holding familiar intercourse 
with his saints—but in the course of a few lines, some character deno- 
minated “‘ Him” takes his place, and collects all the glories of the omni- 
present God to a point, and exhibits them from a single throne, to every 
eye in heaven : leaving us in this instance, no wonder thatthe Doctor 
should ask where the Almighty can reside. 

Before we examine who this “ Him” can be (for the Doctor introduces 
many strangers to us,) we must admit in deference to “The Bartlet 
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Professor of Pulpit Eloquence in the Divinity College at Andover,’’ that 
the Almighty has been dethroned, since, from a single throne this “ He” 
exhibits all the glories of the omnipresent God—that was. 

The Doctor having thus dispossessed the omnipotent of his throne, 
and given it to a being-of his own creation—then asks, “ will God in 
very deed dwell with men on the earth? He then answers his own 
question, in contradiction to what he has before advanced—by telling us, 
that this invisible God whom somebody or something brings now forth 
from his eternal concealment—has already dwelt with men—as he had 
said and contradicted half a dozen times before. 

But why should the Doctor, speaking of an omnipresent being, be so 
anxious to enquire where he dwells? We think that there is no difficul- 
ty in finding a benevolent Creator every where—and the Doctor only 
puzzles us by the question, “ will God in very deed dwell with men on 
the earth,” after having himself informed us that he dwells or has 
dwelt, particularly here, especially there, more essentially in that 
place, but peculiarly in this, interestingly with this nation, effectually 
with that—generally with the church, and that the bosom of his saints, 
he makes his holy of holies. 

We shall by and bye examine who these saints are, whose bosoms 
God makes his holy of holies ; but in the mean time we will endeavour 
to guess at what this He—this Him—this body, or this Christ of Dr. 
Griffin’s, (we talk of him with freedom, for he cannot be our Saviour, 
the Son of God,) can possibly be. 

The Doctor himself indeed secures us, and even from his excommu- 
nicating colleague, from any possibleimpiety in talking of Ais Christ, 
we shall therefore speak of his fancied human deity,as we would of Man- 
co, Brama, Alha, Mahomet, &c. for the only Christ we acknowledge is 
God the Son, the second in the Trinity, and the only Saviour we acknow- 
ledge is Jesus of Nazareth, born about eighteen hundred years ago, of the 
Virgin Mary. Andthe Doctor positively informs us that Ais Christ is 
‘not the second person in the Trinity as such, and. by no means the 
man of Nazareth as such,” consequently his Christ is not our Saviour ; 
besides, we believe in one God the father Almighty, the creator of the 
heaven and the earth, and of all things visible and invisible, who has 
reigned from eternity, who still reigns, and who will reign for ever and 
and ever ; therefore, the Doctor’s God cannot be our God. 

We cannot, consequently, be guilty of impiety, while treating of the 
nature of beings whom we dv not acknowledge as having any authority 
over us; we should, therefore, proceed on the Doctor’s observation on 
hie Christ, but that they remind us of those enigmas which frequently 
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appear in Magazines, when by extraordinary intermarriages, one per- 
son is represented as variously related, being uncle to his uncle, ne- 
phew to his nephew, father to his father, &c. and as we have no time to 
waste in explaining riddles, we must leave it to the Doctor’s advocates, 
to determine what and how many different deities they think proper to 
adore. 

We will add a few words about saints, whose bosoms as the Doctor 
observes, the Almighty, (we beg the Doctor’s pardon for using this term 
as designating God, instead of human divinity or divine humanity,) has 
made his holy of holies. ) 

We have some reason to believe that the Professor acknowledges as 
saints only such as in turn acknowledge, for we cannot think that any 
one can believe, his doctrine. He observes, page 20, “‘ This house, 
though not raised for controversial discussions, has been built by those 
who esteem it far from indifferent, what doctrine a man believes ; and 
who doubt not that his religion will take its shape from the articles of his 
faith. Their object has been to subserve that experimental religion 
which is intimately connected with the doctrines of Grace.” Now im or- 
der to ascertain what these doctrines of grace were, accordingly to the 
Doctor’s idea, we referred to one of his supposed saints, Professor Ed- 
wards, and examining his sermon on True Grace, we find therein a 
character so strongly recommended not only as a professor of orthodox 
faith, but as a being very skilful in the propagation of it, that we cannot 
in justice to Dr. Griffin’s cause decline making a few quotations. 

Quotation, Ist. Edwards, vol. 7.p. 238. ‘*The devil is orthodox in 
his faith ; he believes the true scheme of doctrine ; he is no Deist, So- 
cinian, Arian, Pelagian, or Antinomian ; the articles of his faith are all 
sound, and what he is thoroughly established in.” 

We enquired in a former number the Doctor’s meaning of the “ hea- 
ven of heavens,” and Professor Stuart condescended in his sermon, to 
notice our enquiry, and also to tellus ina noteon one of our papers, 
that it was ‘a scripture phrase.” Weconfess that we did not ask ex- 

pressly for information, and consequently were not disappointed in re- 
ceiving none.—But we will not suffer our readers to be disappointed, 
and therefore when we cannot obtain a satisfactory answer from those 
who differ with us in opinions, we will ourselves give the best, the ad- 
vocates of their tenets can afford. 

Quotation, Edwards, vol. 7. p. 236. 

** Thus the.devil has undoubtedly a great degree of speculative know- 
ledge in divinity, having been educated in the best diyinity school in the 

universe, yiz. the HEaven of HEAVENS.” 
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“He must needs have such an extensive and accurate knowledge 
concerning the nature and attributes of God, as we worms of the dust, 
in our present state, are not capable of.” 

“¢ And as the devil has a faculty of understanding of large capacity,” 
&c. Now, if we have any idea of reason or argument, it must follow of 
course from Professor Edwards’ remarks, that if we wish to obtain an 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the nature and attributes of God, 
we must apply to the devil—for we “ worms of the dust” are incapable, 
without his aid, of procuring ii. 

This being admitted, although we feel tolerably satisfied with our 
own ideas of a God, whom we love, fear, and adore, and care not much 
about this speculative knowledge in divinity,which the devilis said to have 
—we should be glad to be informed by Dr. Griffin, wherethis gentleman 
dwells ; for though he is represented by Professor Edwards, as having 
been educated in the best divinity school in the universe, “the heaven 
of heavens,” we cannot imagine that he remains there still, and if he 
has been elected as superintendant of any other divinity school on earth, 
we should be happy in being informed where he presides ; not that we 
wish to send our children, “ worms of the dust” to study any thing 
“they are not capable of,” but that they may avoid being obliged to 
study that speculative knowledge in divinity, which according to Pro- 
fessor Edwards, only the devil can obtain. 

We have another reason for enquiring where this extraordinary being 
dwells—for we have disposed of his resting place, his dominion ; we have 
convinced ourselves and perhaps some of our readers that there is no 
such place as hell. Now as the devil is represented as having studied in 
a divinity school, it is probable that those engaged in similar establish- 
ments may be able to give us some information concerning him—if he, 
or his principles, should still be acknowledged in such schools, we can- 
not of course deny his existence or influence. But as we doubt not that 
Dr. Griffin can readily inform us where he dwells, either a devil, as 
such or not as such, an agent, a nothing, a something, a being or not a 
being, particularly here, generally there, exclusively in this place, or 
peculiarly in that—a hic et ubique genius, and yet a non entity, we shall 
suspend our declaration that there is no such being—till we receive 
more elucidation. 


We shall now, at least for the present, conclude, by extracting a few 
passages from the Anthology. 

“On the other hand, the Professor says that this Son of God, or medi- 
ator, is ‘* not the second person in the trinity as such ;? “nor did he 
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ever conduct the affairs of fallen man as the second pefson in the Trini- 
ty, but only as the Christ.” Now as this Christ “is an agent uniting two 
natures in one office,” and always conducted the affairs of men in this 
character, itis to be presumed he has always united the two. natures, 
in his intercourse with men. ‘ Of course this is a fourth person, differing 
from either of the other three, who yet retain their distinctive and un- 
changeable properties. 

“‘Itis to be hoped that we have now arrived, at that final adjustment of 
the Divinity, which in the opinion of the Professor is the orthodox doc- 
trine. Ifso, we are now presented with four, (perhaps five) persons, 
who are to be the objects of our worship. We have, Ist. the three origi- 
nal persons of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
who altogether make but one God; we have, next, an agent or person 
called Christ, who is neither of the former persons, but a being in 
whom two natures make but one person, as before three persons made but 
one nature; and after all these compositions, and decompositions, we 
have, lastly (it is to be hoped) Him who, though supposed to unite all 
these diversities, is almost forgotten in the scheme, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; to whom Solomon directed his sublime invo- 
cation, when he said in the opening of his prayer, O Lord God of Israel, 
THERE IS NO GOD LIKE THEE in the heaven nor in the earth.” 

*‘ All this darkness and embarrassment about a Trinity, or quaterni- 
ty, results from a strange disposition to convert the divine appearances 
mentioned in the scriptures, or modes of communication. with mankind, 
into distinct persons or intelligent agents. By the same method of in- 
terpretation not only the word and spirit, but the breath, the mouth, the 
presence, the glory, the Shechinah, the oracl@of God, may all assume a 
distinct personality, and be regarded as so many divine persons. Till 
theologians on the one hand are more attentive to seripture phraseology, 
and are willing to make proper allowances for the idioms of the eastern 
languages ; and till the common people on the other, will consent to 
take their understandings with them tothe perusal of their bibles ; it 
will be always easy to make up as many persons in the Godhead, as the 
fashion of the day may determine to be orthodox. Till such technical 
babble is relinquished, men will go on to talk about God, in terms which 
no wit of man can reconcile with the doctrines of Jesus Christ, or with 
the first and plainest notions of the human mind.” 


Fie a A OR ag ce ONE 
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’ BURNT CHILDREN. * 

We are ready to acknowledge that parents cannot at all times give 
such immediate attention to their children as to prevent occasional acci- 
dents; but we think that accidents from fire, might be rendered less fre- 
quent, by sacrificing pride to security. 

A few days ago, achild was burnt to death in consequence of her 
clothes taking fire. A few weeks since, another child expired, from the 
effects of the same accident. 

In the one instance, as we are informed from indubitable authority, the 
mother perceiving her child in flames, ran into the streets to cry for 
help; in the mean while the child was injured beyond recovery. These 
circumstances are represented to us, with the most benevolent intentions, 
but what can we do or say to prevent such accidents? Yet what we can 
we will. 

We presume it therefore to be the duty of every mother, when she 
cannot constantly attend her child herself, to leave that child so dressed 
or under such care as to remove as far as possible, the probability of 
such dangers.. 

We think it the duty of every parent, whocan afford to dress his chil- 
dren in combustible materials, to afford also a proper security against 
their too near approach to the fire. We think also that a female, when 
she becomes a parent should reflect on the accidents to which children 
are liable, and prepare her own mind to adopt an immediate remedy for 
such accidents. 

In the instance above mentioned, a cloak, a carpet, or any thing that 
would have excluded air, would have prevented the further progress of 
the fire; water would of course have extinguished it ; there must have 
been a something in the room that would have checked its effects, had 
the presence of mind:in the mother permitted her to apply it. 

Is it so difficult a task to prepare against the too fatal consequences of 
accidents which daily occur,and of which we have daily notice? Is it not 
one of the duties of parents to say to themselves, we have brought these 
children into the world, and are therefore bound to protect them. Let 
us reflect then on the accidents to which their ignorance in infancy must 
render them liable. Let us take care always to have such remedies at 
hand as may be applied with counteracting force on sudden emergen- 
cies, and let us revolve in our own minds every possible accident that 
may occur, and its most efficient remedy, that we may be prepared at 
the instant to apply it. Such information and power are easily procured; 
the occurrences too frequently called accidents, are at least in their ef- 
fects the frequent consequences of carelessness and inattention. 
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Theatre, Friday March 2, 1810. 
MR. MORSE’S BENEFIT. 
TAMERLANE, AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Wit ‘great satisfaction we witnessed a brilliant and, numerous at- 
tendance at the theatre this evening. Whether Mr. Morse was the 
more indebted to his private friends or to the public estimation of his 
talents, is a question which, on either side decided, will produce a re- 
sult equally honourable as a tribute to his géneral worth. It has been 
observed that Mr. Morse was principally mdebted for his stcéess on 
this occasion;to his private friends ; it is not of consequence to us from 
what feeling of the human mind such an observation origitated, we will 
only contend that, admitting the fact, the amiability and correctness of 
Mr. Morse’s conduet which has procured him this host of private friends 
cannot in the least degree invalidate his character as an actor—admitting 
the majority of the audience to have consisted of his private friends, no 
proof results that they were not also admirers of his talents; an indi- 
vidual is not, as we think, deprived of the right of discovering and coun- 
tenancing in his friend the merit of an acter. 

But no matter—Mr. Morse had a fine house, and whether his private 
conduct or his public talents attracted it, is of no consequence; it was in 
either case an equally honourable token of general esteem. 

We had often wondered how Mr. Morse’s natural and acquired abilities 
could have remained so long in a dormant state ; having been acquaint- 
ed with his intentions of adopting the stage as his professional sphere 
several years ago; but reflections on the'oagasionally unfortunate biases 
of the human disposition soon reconciled an apparent paradox. Genius 
perhaps partakes more of the susceptibilities of our naturethan any other 
characteristic of man, and merit called upon to divertitself from its orig- 
inally relative position, turns like the needle to its direct object, but, 
like the needle, trembles while it turns. When genius and merit unite, 
a mutually inspired bashfulness ensues, the diffidence of merit checks 
the aspiring pride of genius, and genius weighing itself in the 
scale of merit becomes doubtful of its predominance in the rank of vir- 
tues. Hence arises a timidity which induces a retirement to the sensibil- 
ities of the heart,with which they form so close an union that at the touch 
of either the whole system vibrates. 

A man whose heart and mind are so possessed, is like a diamond in 
the mine, requiring external agency to bring it forth and prove its value : 
yet, even in their retired state, genius and merit are so susceptible of 
injury, insult, or ‘neglect, that lest they should be exposed to either 
34 
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they will conceal themselves from’ general view, and shine alone when 
honoured and encouraged. 

We have no scrupulous reservation of sentiment which can prevent 
our observing that Mr. Morse possessed the same natural requisites as 
an actor four years ago which he possesses now. He‘has now youth, 
person, voice, countenance, intellect, which taken collectively, form a 
combination of requisites beyond those of any actor we have known or 
read of—the ornaments or improvements of such natural endowments 
are in his own power. We presume not to say why Mr. Morse has not 
before so interested the public; but being at last encouraged, we hope 
he will prove a perpetual instance in opposition to the remark, that a 
prophet has no honour in his own country. 

We will subjoin a few relations of facts that have come within our 
own knowledge, to prove the different effects of encouragement or dis- 
couragement, on the same genius or persons. 

When Mrs. Siddons first appeared in London she was suffered to fail, 
but Garrick was the manager. When she returned she succeeded, for 
the manager was not an actor. 

When Mr. Kemble first appeared in London, had he mot been the 
brother of Mrs. Siddons he would not have succeeded ; being so, he was 
encourtged and has become what he is in spite of all natural deficiencies, 
and the former want of artificial acquirements. 

Mr. Cooper’s talents shrunk under the coldness of the first winter at 


Philadelphia ; they recovered under the encouraging sun of the public of 
New York. 

Mr. Morse’s talents languished in New York ; they are revivified by a 
Boston audience, and we have only to add that we hope they will now 


prove every where successful. 


> 


ee 


THEATRE. 


Tue Theatre has been closed this week,for the purpose of giving the 
managers an opportunity of exhibiting in a manner worthy of a metropo- 
litan theatre the Forty Thieves. 

This entertainment we have some reason to think is the production of 
Mr. Coleman. It served as the Palladium of one theatre in London,while 
the wisdom of Ulysses was plotting in the other. The managers have with 
(un)-usual liberality given the mechanistand painter of the theatre full 
scope,and to this liberty he has added his own fancy, genius,and industry. 
About fourteen scenes entirely new will be exhibited in the course of the 
piece. They who have before witnessed the effects of Mr. Worrall’s tal- 
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énts will doubtless anticipate a rich repast, and we think, having viewed 
some of the scenes, they will not be disappointed. 

This piece has now been about six months in preparation ; the mana- 
- gers have incurred great expenses for the purpose of doing justice to it so 
far as was in their power: the abilities of managers must of course be 
limited by their prospects of remuneration. In London, the expenses in 
getting it up, as we are informed, were upwards of $20,000, but it saved 
the one theatre from the effects of a strong and fashionable partiality to 
the other; merit at last triumphed, and we hope that our managers in 
this exertion to deserve, will obtain what they merit, public support. 

— + 
LEWIS’S RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 

TuatT celebrated comedian, the inimitable Lewis, retired from the 
stage in May last, to devote the residue of his days to tranquil domestic 
enjoyment. His talents and prudence have enabled him to sit down with 
property sufficient for all the rational purposes of life. Since his retire- 
ment he made a transfer in the bank of five thousand pounds to each of 
his three daughters, and now, say the wits of London, many a Bassanio 


will doubtless say, their 
Sunny locks 


Hang on their temples like a golden fleece. 


It was on the night of his own benefit that Mr. Lewis took a formal 
and final farewell of the public, under circumstances so honourable to 
him as no actor, perhaps, has ever been able to boast of. During the 
thirty-six years he had beena player, he had never once fallen under the 
displeasure of his audience. The play was “Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,” in which he performed The Copper Captain. After the comedy, 
when the curtain dropped, Mr. Lewis came forward and addressed the 
house in the following words : 


* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

‘**I have the honour of addressing you for the last time. This is the 
close of my theatrical life ; (loud cries of no! no!) and I really feel so 
overcome by taking leave forever of my friends and patrons, that might 
it not be deemed disrespectful or negligent I could wish to decline it ; 
(Loud applause, anda cry of go on! go on!) but it isa duty whichI 
owe, and I will attempt to pay it, conscious I shall meet your indul- 
gence ; for when I remind you that I have been thirty-six years in your 
service, and cannot-recollect to have fallen once under your displeasure, 
my dramatic death cannot be met by me without the strongest emo- 
tions of regret and gratitude. 


* 
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““T should offer my acknowledgements for innumerable acts of kind- 
ness shown to my earliest days, and your yet kinder acceptance of, and 
partiality shown to my latest efforts ; all these I powerfully feel, though 
I have not the words to express those feelings. But while this heart 
has a sensation it will beat with gratitude. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, with the greatest respect, and, if you will ad- 


mit the word, the sincerest affection, I bid-you farewell.” 


During the delivery of this address, Mr. Lewis was evidently much 
affected. His voice faultered, and the tear started from his eye. The 
audience were also much affected at this parting scene, and took leave 
of their favourite with loud and universal acclamations. The house 
was crowded to excess. 

** Thus (says the London writer) every hour is seen stealing from this 
stock of harmless pleasure, and our theatrical register serves only to 
record our losses. What can we putin balance against the death of 
Parsons, Suett, Palmer, and King, and the retirement of Mrs. Mattocks, 
Miss Pope, and Mr. Lewis ?—Nothing. Whatis there in prospect ?— 
the further loss of Mis. Siddons* and Mrs. Jordon. These two stars of 
the first magnitude will also soon be missing in the theatrical hemis- 
phere, and where is he who can say that he has discovered any promise 
that this light will, in our time, be repaired }—No where. 

* The greatest fires are out, and glimmering night succeeds.” 


On his taking a final leave of the Dublin stage, Mr. Lewis spoke the 
following address : 


From ten years old till now near fifty -six, 

Of all I’ve gained, the orion I fix 

Here on this fav’rite spot ; when first I came 

A trembling candidate for scenic fame, 

In numbers Uisping, here that course began 
Which; through your early aid, has smoothly ran ; 
Here too, returning from your sister land, 

Oft have I met your smile, your lib’ral hand : 
Oft as I came Hibernia still has shown 

That hospitality so much her own. 

But now the prompter, Time, with warning bell, 
Reminds me that I come to bid farewell ! 

With usual joy this visit I should pay, 

But here, adieu is very hard to say. 

Yet take my thanks for thousand favours past— 
My wishes that your welfare long may last— 
My promise that, though Time upon this face 
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May make his annual marks, no time can chase 

Your memory here, while memory here has place, 

My meaning is sincere, though plainly spoke— 

My heart, like yours, I hope, is heart of oak ; 

And that although the bark, through years, may fail ye, 
The trunk was, is, and will be true shillaly. 


Mirror of Taste. 
2+ 


BIOGRAPHY OF MRS. WARREN. 

Aw elegant, and as we think, generally a correct biographical sketch 
of Mrs. Warren, is given ina work lately published at Philadelphia, 
which promises to be in reality what it is denominated, The Mirror of 
Taste. 

Having had from her infancy the honour of an acquaintance with the 
subject of this biographical sketch, andthe pleasure of an intimacy 
with Mr. Merry, we believe that a few observations resulting from a 
knowledge of facts on our part, will not be displeasing to the author, 
although a slight deviation from some parts of his history may appear 
to result from them.—In the present number, we can say but little; we 
may hereafter enlarge. We shall refer at present only to the circum- 
stances immediately succeeeding the marriage of Miss Brunton, with 
Mr. Merry. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Merry soon after paida visit tothe continent, where 
they lived for little more than a year, when they returned to England, 
and settled in retired life, &c. 

With every thing relative to this journey, we are perfectly acquainted, 
we were to have attended them—but cirewmstances prevented the 
joint execution of the project proposed, and it was not till sometime af- 
ter our arrival in Paris, that Mr. and Mrs. Merry joined us. Our ob- 
ject wasto establisha system of English readings in Paris,as Mr. Le Tex- 
ier had before done with French readings in England, with very great 
success. The convulsions in Paris, and in every part of France, pre- 
vented the execution of our scheme ; and when the Duke of Brunswick 
had taken Verdun, (in 1792) and Mr. Merry had obtained the informa- 
tion—he called on us, and addrsesed us (if our memory does not fail, 
precisely) in these words—“ I begin to believe that France cannot be a 
free country ; I cannot live in a land where liberty is not suffered to ex- 
ist; a ship will sail for the United States, next Saturday, if you will 
consent to go with us, we will together seek our fortunes there.” 

We objected to the proposal, and Mr. and Mrs. Merry set off soon 
afterwards for Calais, on their wayto England». At Calais we again 
saw them,a few days after the occurrences of the tenth of August —We 
embarked for England, and they soon followed us. 
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Their residence consequently on the continent could not have exceed- 
ed three months. 
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MR. BATES. 
“* ALAS, poor Yorick ' I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest, 














of most excellent fancy.” 

As the feeling mind must always witness with painful sensibilities, 
the neglect of talents, even in their decay, so will it contemplate with 
t delight the generous efforts of the few, who may dare, in fashion’s 
} ) spite, to sooth the pillow of declining genius. : 

A mingled sensation of distressing and pleasing emotions, was expe- 
rienced during our attendance at Mr. Bates’ benefit at the Museum. A 
general view of the audience would have induced us to exclaim— Oh 
world, what art thou ?” but a more particular examination of them, 
proved that a part of that world, still mingled with the common feelings 
of humanity, a grateful acknowledgement of pleasures heretofore re- 
ceived. We know that the declining rays of a departing sun are not 
contemplated with that degree of admiration with which we welcome 




































the aspiring beams of morn—but a soul possessed of liberality will say, 
this sun Aas dawned; has shone with its meridian warmth, his natural 
evening comes, and while we sorrowing feel regret at his departure, we 
cannot but confess that he has given us a day. 
ees 
Communication. 
SALUTES. 

Yet after musing a long time, I was ata loss for the cause of it at that 
unseasonable hour ; had not the Sabbath commenced, I might perhaps 
have recollected that the anniversary of the President’s inauguration 
gave rise to the salute of last night, but awakened from agreeable re- 
pose so abruptly, I confess myself not a little alarmed, as doubtless 
| were many others, and probably not a few sick persons. The main 
| question, you will perceive, with me, is as to the suitable time—the oc- 
( casion I approve, let who will be in the chair, and the number of guns is 
| matter of fancy, if you please, so there be enough of them, and being an 
: advocate for an hundred guns at sunrise, at meridian, and at sunset, as 
a national salute on the fourth of July each year of independence yet to 
come, I would not restrict the number on other suitable occasions ; but 
I must differ in opinion from every one who thinks midnight or Sabbath 
day morning suitable times for saluting, let the occasion be what it may, 
and no salute of cannon can be in time after sunset, until the sun again 
enlightens the horizon. Am I right, sir? 

Your obedient servant, Q. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Tue night her empire had resign’d, 
And bright the sun his orb display’d ; 
No more to sleep my eyes inclin’d, 
Yet near my love I still delay’d. 


Still blest delay’d; a casual beam 
Had glanc’d the curtain’s veil beside, 
And pour’d its unexpected gleam 
Where lay repos’d my bosom’s pride. 


O’er her I hung and watch’d the ray, 
Thro’ her loose tresses’ shudowy wind, 
And round that neck soft fade away 
Which on my happy arm reclin’d. 


More full the beam reveal’d to view, 

The cheek which warm in slumber glow’d, 
The lip which ere I bade adieu, 

Look’d as if still it kisses ow’d. 


But sure that cheek too warmly glows, 
Disturb’d, distress’d, my love appears; 

Quick throbs her heart—Pll bid unclose 
Those beauteous eyes—they stream with tears. 


Olivia !—deep her bosom sigh’d,,. 

Her eyes diffus’d a sadden’d gleam ; 

Till starting—* Art thou there she cried— 

Ah me! how blest—’twas but a dream |” 
—2 +e 


THE MANNER. 


Whatever talents time has lent; 
Requested to amuse, 

Be cautious how your mind assent, 
And how if it refuse. 


For ’tis the manner of the act 
That stamps it sound or vain; 

While others may declining please, 

You may, assenting, pain. 
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From the Mirror of Taste. 
KNOW THYSELF. 

THERE is an anecdote related in the Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XIV, which reflects some credit on that monarch’s understanding, and 
may be of service to multitudes of the bourgeoisie of every city in the 
world, if properly digested and acted upon. 

A negociant, who took the lead of all the rest in Paris, was in particu- 
lar favour with the king, and without formality consulted by him, in all 
that he wished to know relating to mercantile affairs. At length the 
man of the counting-house, whose wealth was enormous, felt his ambi- 
tion excited, and nothing would content him but a ditle. After many 
fruitless overtures, Louis at last granted his request, and never treated 
him with friendly familiarity again. The trader, exceedingly hurt at 
this neglect, made free one day to inquire the cause. “Itis your own 
fault,” said the monarch, “ you have degraded yourself—you were the 
first as a merchant—you are the lowest as a peer.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE lament that Clara could suppose us capable, in such instances as 
form the subject of her letter, of advocating the inclinations of the child 
in contradiction to the judgment of the father. If, as she says, “no 
child can boast of more indulgent parents,” than herself, and then can 
have any cause of complaint, let her complaints be made to those indul- 
gent parents ; from the tenderness of their bosoms, and their natural 
anxiety for her welfare, she will derive better advice than we are justi- 
fied in offering.—‘‘ Honour your father and your mother,” &c. 

We cannot help “ Peralla’s” being in love, and distractedly so, nor 
can we give him the advice he requires ; if, as he says, Eliza is a fine 
girl, elegant in person, “ sings, plays, and dances well,” we cannot do 
better than to refer him to the continuation of the language of the poct 
whom he has quoted : 

“Where virtue is, these make more virtuous.” 
We know that young persons are apt to complain of parents, but if Pe- 
ralla has any cause for disapprobation of the conduct of the parents of 
the young lady, whom he says he “should like to make his wife,” we 
should rather recommend remonstrance with them, than the publication 
of his complaints. 

We recommend the Epitaph of E. to the tombstone for which it is de- 
signed, where the “ unlettered muse” will find better companions than, 
as we hope, she will ever meet with in our paper. 

We have received many communications this week, to which our only 


reply can be—we have received them. 









































